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ABSTRACT 

The Diffueion Strategy Guide presents a methodology for planning and man- 
aging the spread of educational Innovations. This methodology Is spun out 
of a theoretical framework which capsullzes and capitalizes on the latest 
marketing and diffusion research findings. The framework constitutes the 
first half of the Gulcie. How to Implement the methodology Is the subject 
of the second hal f . 

The Guide Is written for professionals worklnp In the area of educational 
rnarketlng, generally, and for diffusers of educational R&D products, 
specif leal ly. 
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Imprisoned Improvements 

In the last two decados over $500,000,000 has been spent on educa- 
tlonal research and development (R A 6).* The outputs of R A 0 have 
been new knowledge, marketable processes^ and marketable products 
aimed at improving public education. However, as Hood (1973), Eldell 
and KItchel (19681, Rankin and Blanke (1968), LIppItt (1965), and so 
many others have pointed out, schools are not buying these outputs. 
It Is clear that If school currlcuh^m and practice are to be Improved 
and If educational R & D Is to continue as a legitimate enterprise, 
sonyi quick-step diffusion of R A 0 outputs must be Initiated. 

Such initiation Is easier to talk about than to cause. Clark (1965), 
for example, warns. , . 

To 6om ectacato>w, aJt.bzlt a ctecAea^cng nujmboA, thz 
iy6tmitit dUai&iion btnatZQiu mi dyriarUci ^o^ 
tUzcUng pdamied changz in ichooli l6 an uncjomio^Uabtz 
notion, me vviy aonczpt 6macki o(f tKWmt contAol oi 
thz tducjOjUonat zntVvp/iiAz bu a g^ap ol 6^1^-6 tyttd 
expeA^ wfio wJtt tntightzn txz unAJUJUatzd. Tkz ueA^ 
tangaagz 0(J thoiz ijoho havz itaditd tkz cAonge p^ceA* 
KzinffiKtu thl6 iztting oA thzy dlicuM changz agznt6, 
changz mzchaniim, and mut atl, ta/ig^jt 6y6£m6. 

Nevertheless, It Is time to begin — threatening vocabulary and all — to 
assert the problem. 

Why Improvements Stay Locked In 

Although the last two decades have seen the production of many RAD 
program outputs Intended to Improve our natlon^s educational Institutions, 
relatively few of these outputs have been successful ly diffused (Sllberman, 
1970; Goodiad, Klein and Associates, 1970), Six of the more apparent 
reasons for this fafture are: 

The poor quality of some RAD outputs. 

An Inadequate educational diffusion l<nowledge base. 

Inadequate funds for diffusion research. 

Educational R A O's benevolent Inattention to designing 
strategies for marketing and diffusing Its outputs. 

The exclusion of diffusion strategy design as a specific 
part of the developn;ent process (Brlckell, 1961; Havelock, 
1969; Hutchlns, 1972). 



♦Extrapolated from H, D. Gideonse, Educational Research and Deyelo^ent 
in the United States, 1969, 
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The prevailing hand-it-on diffusion policy of the Office 
of Education C8aldrldg(3 and Johnson, 1972; Havelock, 1973). 

A less apparent but no less cogent reason Is tha diffusion and market- 
ing activities have been viewed by many RAD professionals as a pros- 
titution of their work and by some educators as manipulatory and there- 
fore, Inappropriate (Horvat, 1968; Cuba, 1968). 

The failure Is magnified and complicated by, on the one hand, a shortage 
of federal dollars for Implementation activities and, on the other, an 
Insistence that RAD agencies demonstrate the Impact their program 
outputs are having on school children (Baldrldge and Johnson, 1972). 
Thus the problem Is of sufficient scope, complexity, and immediacy to 
merit professional attention. This paper presents a conceptual frame- 
work within which to view the problem and suggests a tenatlve solution. 

What Needs to be Done 

It Is the Intent of this paper to extract from the literature and from 
the experiences of laboratory and center personnel a paradlgm~or pat- 
tern — to: 

Describe how diffusers can devise strategies to 
systematically sell. Install, and Institutionalize 
educational RAD products. 

Furnish a guide for future marketing or diffusion 
efforts at the Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
and elsewhere. 

Provide a conceptual framework for systematically 
studying diffusion variables. 

Describe an R A D management system which facilitates 
the diffusion of R A D outputs. 

Assuming These Things Are So. . , 

The diffusion paradigm to be presented here Is built on the following 
assumptions: 

Educational RAD agencies are successful to the extent 
toat their program outputs are adopted by educational 
Institutions (Rankin ond Blanke, 1968). 

Successful diffusion Is ^'ectly related to the early 
involvement of diffusers ni the development process 
(Rosenau, Hutchins, 3nd Hemphill, 1973). 

A 0 outputs whk : fuve a pre-determlned diffusion 
^ rategy tend to diffuse r^^e widely and more quickly 
than those products which ive a pest hoo diffusion 
strategy (Crawford, 1972). 
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Diffusion, like resoarch, development, and evaluation. Is 
a special function requiring trained and/or experienced 
professionals CJwaldeh and Knowlton, 1971; Clark and 
Guba, 1965). 

Each program output requires Its own diffusion strategy; 
that Is, there Is no one diffusion strategy appropriate 
for at t R i D program outputs (Horvat, 1968), 

The research and development process Is not necessarily 
a linear process Oaldrldge and Johnson > 1972), 

Elements of the Diffusion Paradigm 

The paradigm presents the four elements with which diffusers In an 
R&D setting need to be concerned: tducxvUonaZ dtvttopmont^ pKogKam 
ott^pot^ diii^x^lo^i toctcci" -strategy ^e£eotcon, and condumeA adoptCoix* 

Throughout the development of program output, diffusers are selecting, 
implementing, and evaluating tactics Intended to produce Informed 
consumers, t,^., consumers who understand the program output. At the 
same time, diffusers are soliciting from consumers and providing to the 
developers feedback Intended to enhance the dl f fusabi 1 1 ty of the program 
output, in this liaison role, diffusers use and evaluate a variety of 
diffusion tactics. On the basis of this experience, diffusers synthesize 
a strategy for the dissemination and Implementation of the program output. 

The paradigm Is brought more sharply Into focus as each of Its elements 
Is operational Ized. 

Educational Development: The First Element 

''Educational development" Is that system of functions necessary to 

carry out the mission of an R & D agency** Thus, ''educational development," 

as usbd here, Includes both the creation and diffusion of R & 0 program 

outputs. 

? Ideally, program teams at R i 0 agencies Include diffusion and research- 
evaluation specialists in addition to developers. Each team applies the 
scientific method to the production of outputs associated with the mission 
of the agency. 

Figure I indicates, by stage and phase, the relative contribution of 



*A typical mission st&teme ^ might read ae follows: ''To increase access 
to educational opportuniti»=s and to improve the efficiency quotient of 
education in the Appalc. iiian R' yion. It carries out its mission by em- 
ploying a process of educat jnal development and product diffusion designed 
to develop and implement (1) educational management structures, and (2) 
i.istr actional services dependent upon extensive use of technology, media, 
and mobile facilities for design and delivery/' (Basic Program Plan, Early 
Childhc:>d Educaticn, Appalachia Educational Laboratory, April, 1972). 
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project team members, 

Ati can bo seen in f^guro I, diffusers are most Involved during Stage 1, 
least involved during Stago 4, and about equally involved during the other 
stages of educational development with others on the program team. 

The stages of educational development are put Into operation like this: 

Needs Assessment and Preliminary Market Analysis 

The Needs Assessment and Preliminary Market Analysis Stage consists of: 

CI) Collecting and analyzing regional educational, 
demographic, and marketing data. 

(2) Assessing consufner and professional perceptions 
of regional educational needs. 

(3) Ranking educational needs based on significance, 
agency's goals and resources, and probability of 
the agency's successfully marketing these solutions. 

C4) Documenting characteristics (cost, complexity, 
relative advantage, etc.) of available solutions 
and solutions under development by other R&D 
agenc I es . 

(5) Estimating relative market strength of competing 
so I ut Ions . 

(6) Analyzing past adoption behavior of consumers. 

(7) Determining, on the basis of the six previous 
Inputs, whether or not to proceed to Stage 2. 

Feasibility Analysis of Program Alternatives 

The Feasibility Analysis of Program A I ternati ves Stage consists of: 

(t) Selecting a specific regional need, problem, or 
opportun i ty for further study . 

(2) Determining general outcomes (goats) to be achieved 
by program outputs. 

(3) Generating alternative solutions. 

(4) Assessing inrernal and external resources available 
to mount the development effort. 

(5) Comparing program goals with R & D agency's goals. 

(6) Comparing extant knowledge and technology with 
porgram goals. 



Figure 1 

A Model for Educational Development 
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(7) Prioritizing rolovant solutions. 

(8) Estimating market size based on a cx)mparlson of 
Stage I data with program goals. 

C9) Selecting a solution for developmenr, 

CIO) (determining, on the basis of the nine previous Inputs, 
whether or not to proceed to Stage 3. 

Program Planni ng 

The program Planning Stage consists of: 

(!) Preparing a work plan for the program team, with 

reference to a request-for-proposal CRFP), experience, 
and reports from other R&D agencies, 

(2) Validating program objectives with consumers, Ihe 
agency's board of directors, and/or advisory panels. 

(3) Submitting proposal to appropriate funding agencies, 

C4) Negotiating proposal revisions with interested 
funding agencies. 

(5) Securing funding. 

(6) Preparing a basic program plan and a resource aMo* 
cation management plan. 

(7) Determining, after satisfactorily completing activities 
1-6, to proceed to Stage 4. 

These first three stages constitute the Planning Phase of educational 
development. The operational I zat Ion of these stages differs from that 
of traditional development models In three ways; 

(1) Diffusers are Included as charter members of 
the program development team, underscoring the 
educational R&D agency's responsibility for 
generating marketable products and processes 
that favorably affect schools, 

(2) Market data is deliberately gathered and used to 
provide information for planning decisions, under- 
scoring the educational R&D agency's responsibility 

to consider consumer economics as well as consumer needs. 

(3) Feedback from consumers is concient lous ly solicited 
throughout each stage to (a) confirm or deny selected 
decisions n^ade by the program team, (b) maintain the 
consumer as the focus of all program team planning, 
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and tc) produce infornned consumers,* Whether this 
feedback Is formally or Informally obtained, diff users 
arc rosponsibie for providing \f to the program team, 

Design and Engineering 

The Design and Engineering Stage consists of: 

CI) Preparing product specifications and product design. 

C2) Collecting and analyzing consumer feedback re product 
specifications and design, 

(3) Organizing and soliciting feedback from internal review 
panels, advisory boards, associated agencies, consortia, 
commercial publishers, etc, 

C4) Preparing an evaluation design and instrumentation. 

(5) Constructing and testing a prototype or prototype 
elements In a limited or simulated consumer setting, 

C6) Redesigning and reconstructing the complete prototype, 

C7) Preparing training and Installation materials. 

(8) Identifying potential field test sites* 

C9> t)etermi ning, after sat 1 sfactorl |y completing 
activities 1-8, to proceed to Stage 5, 

Ffeld Testing 

The Field Testing Stage consists of: 

CI) Selecting and negotiating formal agreements with 
field test sites. 

(2) Preparing an evaluation design and instrumentation. 

C3) Training Installation teams* 

(4) Installing the process of product at the field test 
sites. 



*Corvin (1972) asserts that involving consiLtiers for involvement's 
sake is negatively related to adoption; involving consumers for the 
explicit purpose of sharpening the developer ^s perception of consumer 
needs is positively related to adoption. 

O 
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(5) Collecting, analyzing, and reporting evaluation data 
from the sites. 

C61 Reviewing the field test report with internal review 

panels, advisory boards, associated agencies, consortia, 
commercial publishers, etc. 

C7) Revising the program output on the basis of the two 
preceding activities. 

(8) Identifying potential operational test sites. 

(9) Synthesizing Stage 5 activities Into messages for 
dissemination to consumers. 

(10) Determining, after satisfactorily completing activities 
to proceed to Stage 6. 

Ope rat ional Testing 

The Operational Testing Stage consists of: 

CI) Selecting and negotiating formal agreements with 
operational test sites. 

(2) Arranging for external summatlve evaluations at 
the sites, 

(3) Installing the process or product at the sites. 

(4) Reviewing the summative evaluation report with 
internal review panels, advisory boards, associated 
agencies, consortia, commercial publishers, etc. and 
with consumer groups. 

(5) Revising and recycling the process or product 
as Indicated by the evaluation report and 
revi ewers . 

(6) Preparing diffusion strategy and objectives. 

(7) Completing arrangements for publishing, distributing, 
and promoting the final program output. 

(8) Determining, after satisfactorily completing activities 
1-7, to proceed to Stage 7, 

Stages 4, 5, and 6 constitute the Development Phase o^ the first element 
of the diffusion paradigm. The operational izatlon of these stages dif- 
fers from that of traditional development models in three ways: 

(U As in the planning Phase, feedback from consumers, 
opinion leaders, and key decision makers Is con- 
scientiously s ] icited throughout each stage. 
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(2) Dissemination activities are Increased during the 
Oevelopmont Phase, underscoring the responsibility 
of the educational R 4 D agency to continually com- 
municate with the consumers^ to attend to their 
needs, and to work wtthin their constraints, 

C3) Field testing and operational testing sites are 
selected not only as representative consumer 
settings for evaluating program output, but also 
for their potential as credible^ conveniently 
located demonstration sites,* The addition of this 
criterion for test sites underscores the R&D agency's 
t responsibility to focus on the diffusion of its pro- 

gram outputs. 

Implementation and Service 

The Implementation and Service Stage consists of: 

CI) Generating criteria and design for evaluation of the 
R 4 D agency's diffusion strategy^ 

(2) Preparing program output for production, 

(3) Implementing diffusion strategy. 

(4) Monitoring product utilization. 

(5) Conducting impact evaluation studies. 

Stage 7 constitutes the Diffusion Phase of educational development. The 
operational Ization of this stage differs from that of traditional devel- 
opment models In the emphasis It placets on coordination between develop- 
ers, research-evat uators, and diffusers working together to diffuse the 
program output. This coordination is an Index of the program team's com- 
mitment to see their output property used by as great a percentage of the 
market as possible. 

Table I presents in detail the specific tasks performed by developers, 
research-e valuators, and diffusers working together In educational devel- 
opment. 

As presented In Table 1, the tasks of program teams are directed toward 
diffusing program outputs. Developers' and research-eva I uators ' tasks 
are no fewer and no less important than in traditional models of devel-* 



*The Industrial Arts Curriculum Project (lACP) at The chLo State University 
found this economical use of test sites as later denvonstrations centers to 
be a critical factor in the diffusion of their junior high school curriculum 
which thus far has captured 40 percent of their potential national market. 
(From interview with Dr, James Buffer, lACP Diffusion Director, 1973) 
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opment. But there Is clearly an emphasis on cultivating Informed con- 
sumers and placing reiiabfe products or processes in their hands as 
quickly as possible. 

Program Output: The Second Riement 

The next element of the diffusion paradigm Is program output, that Is, 
the marketable product^ process, solution-set^ or Innovation which fulfills 
the specifications and objectives generated by the program dev(3lopme.nt 
team. Diffusion literature refers to this output as the innovation. 
Px'ogvam output has a narrower connotation than does innovation In that 
the former results from a rigorous development and testing process; the 
latter may or may not have undergone such rigorous validation dnd eval- 
uation. 

Program output may take two basic forms: prooeee (e.g.y modular schedu- 
ling, PPBS, or teacher-evaluation) ^r\(\ product (e.g.j a textbook, a set 
of slides, or a 30-mInute film). 

A process Is produced in such a form that consumers generally adapt It 
to their specific needs. Usually, the consumer is an organization which 
employs trainers or consultants to Install it. 

A product is produced in such a form that the consumer generally Installs 
the product, as is, w^th little or no adaptation, The consumer may be 
either an organization or an individual, A product either Includes In- 
structions for Insta! lation or Is self-Installable. 

The form of the program output Is one condition (variable) which diffusers 
and consumers can Influence during planning and development to assure 
the dl f f usabi 1 1 ty and utility of the output. 

In addition to form, other characteristics of an output Influence greatly 
the rate at which that output Is adopted by the targeted consumer. During 
the planning and development stage, diffusers attempt to influence out- 
put specifications so as to maximize di f fusabl I Ity . That is, they en- 
courage the developers to build Into their output characteristics which 
make i i' more easily adopted by the Intended consumer. 

Rogers and Shoemaker identified (1971) five principal attributes of in- 
novations which determine the ease with which Innovations are adopted. 
These attributes are: relative advantage, compatibility, complexity, 
tria lab! 1 ity, and observability. All five are important considerations 
for program development teams. A brief .description of these attributes, 
with definitions quoted from Rogers and Shoemaker, follows. 

Relative Advantage 

* <elatlve advcantage refers to tne degree to which an innovation Is per- 
ceived as being better than the idea it supersedes." A number of sub- 
dimensions of relative advantage have been Identified: low initial cost, 
lower perceived risk, a decrease in discomfort, a savings In time and 
effort, and the Immediacy of reward. Wall expressed (1972) relative 
advantage In terms such as "prostlge," "economics^" or "convenience" to 
the client or school system. 
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Compatibi 1 1 ty 

"Compatibility is the dogree to which an innovation is perceived as con- 
sistent with the existing values, past experiences, and needs of the (con- 
sumer)." A program output which is not compatible with the values of the 
social system will be slower to diffuse than an output which is compatible. 
An output may be compatible with: soc!o-cu I tura I values and beliefs, pre- 
viously introduced ideas, or consumer needs. 

Complex! ty 

"Complexity is the degree to which an innovation is perceived (by members 
of a social system) as difficult to understand and use." 

Tr i ab i I i ty 

"Trt ability is the degree to which an innovation may be experimented with 
on a limited basis." Program outputs which can bo tried out on an install- 
ment basis, in parts, are gont^ral !y adopted more rapidly than products 
which are not invisible. An output which can be logically broken down into 
smaller components tends to be diffused more easily because it presents the 
consumer with less risk. 

Observabi 1 i ty 

"Observability is the degree to which the results of an innovation are 
visible to others." The effecfs of some outputs are readily observable 
whereas the effects of other outputs are not immediately observable. Gen- 
erally, the effects of marketable processes are not immediately observ- 
able and, hence, processes are more difficult to diffuse than marketable 
products . 

Oiffusers, knowing the impact 1he above characteristics have on the dif- 
fusability of program output, interact frequently with the development 
team to assure the writing of realistic product specifications — specifica- 
tions in line with the values of the intended consumer. Developing and 
maintaining linkage between consumer and developer is the most critical 
role diffusers perform as members of the program team. Failure in this 
role can result in unsalable program outputs, untreated consumer needs, 
and/or loss of credibility with funding agencies. 

Diffusion Tactics-Strategy Selection: The Third Element 

Throughout the process of educational development, diffusers are in- 
forming the consumers. The means chosen to inform constitutes a tactic. 
Since each R & 0 agency program team generates unique information, and 
since i n formal ion-type (along with consumer characteristics and dfffuser 
characteristics) is a crjcial variable in the selection of a diffusion 
tactic, each dissemination activity requires a separate selection-decision 
Each decision, made by the diffusers after a logical analysis of the afore- 
mentioned variables, is a hypothesis which was tested preparatory to 
strategy selection. The strategy, then, Is a combination of empirically 
tested tactics which demonstrably facilitates consumer adoption. This 
selection occurs toward the end of the operational testing stage of ed- 
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ucational development and is implemented at the outset of the Implementation 
and service stage. The tactics are the communication devices used by the 
diffusers to communfcato relevant output from educational development stages 
(needs assessment, foasibiiily analysis, etc.) to the consumer. 

For diffusers to bo accountable, it is necessary for them to establish, 
with assistance from tne resoarch-eva I uator, perfoi'manco objectives 
describing the intended behavioral off&cts of their communication (Hud- 
speth, 1972; Kirkpatrick, 197?!. Ihoso effects are the criteria by which 
they evaluate the appropr i t^eness of their selected tactic,^ Diffusers 
are careful to document trio outcome of each implemented tactic and use 
this documentation to build an empirically sound diffusion strategy. 

For the immediate future, dilfjsfon iactics may be selected from the 
following array, which is an cidaptation of Ronald Havelock's work (1969), 



Mf^al presentations to ) i ve audiences (lectures, speeches, 
symposia, etc. ) 

Television (spots, news coverage, documentaries, testi- 
monials) 

Films (promotional, testimonial, denfK)nstrat ion, etc.) 

Radio and recordings (promotional, testimonial, demonstra- 
tion, etc.) 

Live demonstrations (field sites, fly-ins, traveling insti- 
tutes, etc.) 

information systems (ERIC, AIM-^F^M, CEOaR, TAP, etc.) 

One-way tactics are appropriate for promoting problem perception, aware- 
ness and interest among large numbers of consumers who are not likely 
to resist the message being communicated. These tactics are sometimes 



*The writers, in conjunction with the Diffusion Research Unit of The Ohio 
State University Center for Vocational and Technical Education, are in the 
process of validating a taxonomy of diffusion tactics. This validation will 
result in an exliaustivc list of categorized tactics and profiles of the edu- 
cational consumer's response to various combinations of tactics. Ultimately, 
the study would yield somo generalizations. Tliese generalizations would 
allow limited predictions as to what tactics effectively communicate what 
messages to what consumers. However, this joint effort is just being 
mounted and final outcomes are not expected for several years. 



One-Vviy Communication Tactics 



Written media (nev^s releases, comics/cartoons, direct mall, 
brochures, etc. 
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used in combination to "'saturate'* the consumers with the intended mes- 
sage to increase tho probability of its reaching their attention. 

Alihough these tactics do not provide a forroal mechanism for receivers 
(consumersl to respond to the senders Cdlffusersl, the tactics still re- 
quire evaluative feedback. That is, the congruence between their in- 
tended impact and their aciuol Impact needs to bo assessed by the re- 
search-eva (uator , This assossrant esiouJIshos vhe empirical basis for 
the selection of a diffusion strategy. If the discrepancy between intend- 
ed impact IS such that tho cor.nun i ca t i on objective is nof obtained, 
that finding is logged by the diff users and a second tactic implemented. 

Two-V/ay Communication Tactics 

Dyadic exchange (toieplione calls, oersonal visitr. , 
personal letters, etc.) 

, Small group^^ ( inter. jcmvc tniining :^essions, advisory 
corimi t toes ,• confereric^ calls, seminars, etc.) 

Largo groups (profession) I m^jetings, consortia, delphi 
technique, workstiops, etc.) 

Two-way tactics generally are most effective in promoting consumer com- 
prehension, evaluation, legitimization, trail, adoption, installation, 
and institutionalization leading to advocacy. These tactics are more 
complicated and costly than are one-way tactics, but two-way tactics 
are necessary to assure the accomplishment of certain diffusion objectives-- 
especially when dealing with a resisting consumer (Arensberg and Nieholf, 
1971). Many two-way tactics are most appr:>priately used in the consumers' 
home setting. Positive changes brought about in resisting consumers 
while they are on the diffusers' home ground are often discontinued when 
the consumers return home. The combination of participants, personality 
of tho diffusers, and documentation needs are other critical variables 
to be considered in the planning of a two-way tactic. 

The listing of one-way and two-way diffusion tactics is just one method 
of explicating the array of tactics available to diffusers. Obviously 
thfs is a listing of general tactics. Specific tactics are appropriate 
only when diffusers are considering a performance objective associated with 
consumer-oriented information about a particular product. The DIFFUSERS 
column in Table I, excluding the Implementation and Service Stage, lists 
many kinds of activities which, in the context of a specific program devel- 
opment, would require specific selection of diffusion tactics. 

Consider the following examples of tactic selection which are Idealized 
Scenarios drawn from the writers' current .vork. 

Example 1: The Marketable Preschool fducation Proqram 
(MPEP) has just completed casting and taping two prototype 
TV programs which wii! eventually become part of a series 
such as Seaame Street, except specifically targeted for rural 
Appalachian homes. The diffusers have taken many black and 
white photos of the taping sessions and want to use them 



to achievG the following objectives: 

1. Rural parents wM 1 report their awareness of MPEP 
by responding positively to the following telephone 
interview query: ^Hiava yo^i heard about the new 
television show Ihdt is being produced for 3-5 year 
old Appolachian childron?^' 

2. Rural parents will indicaro their interesf in MPEP 
by voluntarily asking ^^t least one question about 
the television show during a telephone interview. 

The di f fusers, who wor-^ assisted by resc?arch-eva I uators 
in delineating those objec^ives, decide to test out three 
ore-way tactics that seem appropriate for this diffusion 
task: (N In Kancjwha County, West Virginia, they arrange 
for a picture s1ory in the local newspaper. (2) In 
Jackson County, West Virginia, they use mimeographed 
flyers, distributed after Sunday services at the rural 
churches. (3) In other Appalachian counties they direct-mall 
to all rural rasioents a newsletter called REEGNU, 
with a black arid white oicturo story of the taping 
sessions. The di f fusers intent is not only to 
accomplish thefr two objectives but also to collect 
data on the comparative effectiveness of the three 
one-way tactics. This data will be an input to the 
information-base dif fusers will need to synthesize 
a diffusion strategy. 

Example 2: The Marketable Preschool Education Proqram 
(MPEP) has just completed casting and taping two proto- 
type TV programs which will eventually become part of a 
series, such as Seaame Sti^eet, except specifically 
targeted for rural Appalachian homes. The dif fusers 
want to be able to identify potential field test sites 
and need the cooperation of an organization called the 
Consortium of State Departments of Education in the 
Appalachian Region to do so. Thus, they generate the 
following objectives: 

Iv Those members of the Consortium of State Departments 
of Education in the Appalachian Region who have not 
volunteered their Local Education Agencies (LEA^s) 
to be selected as field tost sites for MPEP will 
attend a pre-screen i ny of the two new prototype 
tapes . 

The dif fusers, recognizing that they are dealing with two 
different consumer groups — II) identifiable resistors, and 
(2) key decisions-makers whose negative vote could prevent 
rural residents in their states from adopting MPEP — select 
two, two-way diffusion tactics. Ihey will have the Consortium 
President call tfie resistors personally and invite them to an 
MPEP fly-in workshop in Washington. Next, the dif fusers will 
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contact personally a\ \ other menibers of the Consortium and 
invite thern to a dinner-screening of the prototype tapes, 
The dlffusers use those t i rae-consumi ng and expensive strategies 
because they understand that ono-way tacticti are very un- 
reliable ways of motivating busy school executives. Once again 
diffusers work with the research-evaiuators to develop an 
evaluation design as*3essing what kinds of attitude shifts 
occur as a result of the workshop and the prescreen i ng. Of 
course, the diffusers keep an attendance record at both 
events to assess attainment of the objedivos and to assess 
the utility of i ncorporaf i nq these tactics into the agency's 
di f f us ion str^itogy . 

The prt"^cooing aro ox^j^phriv of tiow dlffusers seloct, o^nploy^ and test 
tactics proparatjrv U:) Jc^torni n i ng a diffusion str^oteQy. The strategy 
must bo detormifjoi by [h^; o .d of program output's operational testing 
stago to bo re^dy for u^ic v;h >n fho developers rv^lorise thi3 final program 
output. Iho stratOv^y sl\ould Include corrploted arrangements for the pro- 
duction, prorrotion, mi) distribution of the final program output.* 



*In the finaliziacj of these arraiigernenta , the diffusers must secure 
expertise in the field of cx>pyright laws and USOE/NIE/HEW Copyright Policy 
Guidelines and an understanding of the operations of the commercial pub- 
lishing industry. Alternative mechanisms for distribution include the 
following: 

(1) Placing the program output in the public domain. This 
procedure makes the output, usually developed through 
the use of public money, immediately availe^^le to the 
public without restrictions and without paying for its use* 

(2) Having the output distributed through the U. S, Superin- 
tendent of Documents , Upon publication, outputs distributed 
by means are automatically placed in the public domain, 
I'his procedure merits consideration as a means of making 
available "thin market" products which are not profitable 
ventures for commercial publishers. 

(3) Diffusing the output through commercial publishers under 
copyright , Such arrangements normally involve three 
parties, the developer, the program funding agency, and 
the commercial publisher. In some cases, the commercial 
publisher may have participated in and partly financed 
the development effort. 

'Jhe decision as to which of the foregoing mechanisms should be employed 
in diffusing a particular program output can only be made in light of 
the nature of the output and the intent of the developer. 

The commercial publishing ii\dustry offers to the program team an "in 
piace" mechanism capable of assisting in the development, financing. 
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Marketable processes, because of their compl^jx nature, are usually market- 
ed by the F< & D agency— a I though publication of supporting materials may 
be sub-contracted to corr/norcial agencies, f'larketable processes are usually 
distributed by Installation teams and consultants from the R&D agency 
to assure The process performs according to its objectives. Marketable 
products, on the other hand, are often complefely sub-contracted to com- 
merci a I pub I ishers, 

fV-)fore the program t-earn decides to uT^e a commorclal publisher, the dif- 
f users should have secured, prior to field testing, a developmental copy- 
right on the prototype materials from ihe funding agency » This copyright 
safeguards both the developers and the funding source until such time as 
the program output is flriaHzerJ. 1he diffusers should also have sought ad- 
vice from Vdrious publishers during developmeni- (cf. Table i). 

If tfie decision is made to publish the final program outpur commercially, 
the funding source is inforn^^d. tf the funding agency does not provide 
its own sub-contracting guidelines, the diffusors firsi issue an RFP to 
a selected list of educational publishers. This list, secured from the 
Association of African Publishers, Incorporated, should include all pub- 
lishers possessing the necessary corporate qualifications to produce, pro- 
mote, and distribute the program output. 

Next, the diffusers arrange a publishers' briefing at the R & 0 agency 
to answer questions, clarify speci f Icatfons, and review development plans. 
Since this conference is held prior to the completion of operational test- 
ing, sets of prototype materials are displayed for publishers^ inspection. 

Following receipt of proposals, the development team selects the publisher 
that best meets the criteria set forth in the RFP (Hein, 1971). Other 
publishers who responded to the RFP are notified of the team's decision. 
The diffusers then initiate negotiations with the selected publisher for 
expertise in editing, layout, design, and other aspects of production. 
Additionally, the diffusers arrange for joint planning of promotional, 
training, and service activities with the publisher's marketing staff 
(Buffer, 1971; Association of American Publishers, Incorporated, 1972). 

As an output of this planning, a contract between the R&D agency and the 
publisher is drafted for study. When the contract is judged satisfactory, 
it is signed by both parties and by the funding agency. 

Consumer Adoption: The Fourth Element 
The consumer element of the diffusion pattern is external to the agency 



production, distribution, and servicing of appropriate outputs. Recent 
liberalization of government policies and guidelines relative to con- 
tracting with commercial publishers for the diffusion of outputs devel- 
oped under government grants has done much to encourage utilization of this 
"in place" mechanism. 
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and is the most important component of that exlernal environment with which 
the R&D agency must deal. From the needs assessment and preliminary 
market arialysis to the implementation and service stage, the end objective 
of the development ^eam is to identify, develop, and diffuse solutions to 
educational problems of the R&D agency's consumer. 

The consumer adoption elemont may be viewed as a series of snapshots de- 
picting the consumer'^ informational, attitudinal, and behavioral state 
toward a particular program oulput. The first snapshot may depict the 
consumer unaware of tho problem, much less of the R&D agency's com- 
mitment to solve it. The consumer, in other words, may not perceive the 
present state of educational practice as presenting a problem or as being 
something (ess than i ci'ea ! » 

If tho diffusiuii effort is totally successful, the final snapshot of the 
series would show a prod-ctcd percent of tho consumers having adopted 
and institutionalized tho program output which solves the educational 
problem. Other snapsl\Gh^ in trie series would depict the intervening 
stages of consumer rosp ;nso that usually precede '^tota I adoption^' (Roger, 
1962, 1971: Robertson, 19/f). Tho diffusion paradigm takes into account 
eleven consuTjer response categories: (!) problem perception, (2) awareness, 
(3) interest, (4) comprehension, i'j) attitudes, (6) evaluation, (7) legit- 
imation, (8) trial, (9) adoption, (10) installation, and (II) institu- 
t iona I i zat ion . 

These categories are the conceptuat basis for this final element of the 
pattern. They reflect a continuum of responses through which a consumer 
proceeds as he adopts a product. Research has not established that 
these stages are discrete nor have reliable measures been devised to assess 
each response category. (See Kester and Gallagher, 1973, for a listing 
of available measures of diffusion variables.) Consumer research, out- 
side of education, addresses Itself to product-specific studies of the 
consumer rather than to broader concerns which would provide a sound con- 
ceptual base for this element of the paradigm. Tlius, the above response 
catofjorios reflect the present state of the art. They beg research — and it 
is Ifie writers' hope that diffusers, In Implementing this paradigm will 
contribute to the knowledge base. But for the present, the writers and 
their colleagues work with the eleven response categories. 

Before institutionalization takes place, diffusion efforts may be aimed 
at such enabling objectives as altering the perceptions of the developers, 
altering the program output so the specific product is more easily dif- 
fused to the consumer, or informing potential consumers. Information 
about cofjsumer-response allows diffusers to pinpoint specific objectives 
for tneir tactics and to tailor messages about the program output to the 
response- 1 eve I and understanding-level of the consumers. 

Hudspeth says (1972) that diffusers frequently neglect to specify objec^ 
tives for their communications with consumers. That is, diffusers often 
fail to define what consumer response (other than a gross want to use 
the product") is to be elicited from the consumer. The diffusion paradigm 
recognizes that diffusion strategy design must include strategy objectives 
which indicate what specific behavioral response is expected of the consumer. 
Once again, it is acknowledged that varying degrees of consumer sophisti- 
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cation might effect varying categorical responses. That Is, a diffusion 
effort proposed to insti I T '^problem perception" could elicit an "Interest" 
or "awareness'* response. Nevertheless, d I ff users cannot be accountable for 
their efforts without objectives to serve as performance standards. The 
writers and thefr colleagues are particularly attentive to writing objectives 
for their messages, knowing that without them there can be no empirical 
justification for their diffusion strategies. 

Figure 2 demonstrates the elements and sub^-e lemerits of the paradigm and 
the I r interact ions . 

Getting the Paradigm Accepted 

Thus far, this paper has addressed Itself to the conceptualization and 
operationa llzat ion of a diffusion paradiqm. This exoosition has re- . 
peatodly emphasized the Imporlance of educational R & 0 agencies^ a~ 
dopting the stance that since consumer-need is the reason most develop- 
ment efforts are funded, the program team must solicit and use consumer 
Input during each stage of the development process. It has suggested 
that R i 0 agencies become more diffusion-oriented — that they be as con- 
cerned about consumer feedback as they are about an impending site visit 
and review by a funding agency. But such suggestions become academic 
exercises without implementation guidelines (Lawrence and Lorsch, 1969), 

Implementation of the diffusion paradigm should be preceded by a thorough 
study of the adopting organization — Its goals and sub-goals, its climate, 
managerial strategy, communication and influence patterns, success and 
failure in past Internal change efforts (Beckhard, 1969). To attempt 
Implementation without such study is to reject the philosophy on which 
the paradigm Is based. The paradigm Is an innovation, a marketable pro- 
cess, and the R&D agency Is the consumer. The paradigm can be ex- 
pected to elicit much resistance from Individuals within the agency 
who see it as a simplistic power grab by diffusers and as an unnecessary 
constraint for developers. Therefore, the strategy for diffusing this 
innovafion must be carefully conceived and even more careful ly Implemented. 

First Tactic: Show that Funding is Tied to Diffusion 

The first tactic of the stratoqy may be discussion with developers about 
needed adaptions In the paradigm prior to trial in the agency. Care 
should be taken to point out the congruence between the values implicit 
in fhp paradigm and the values being espoused by many funding sources! 
that R&D agencies must be able to show that their products are making a 
difference in educational institutions. Most resistance from developers 
should diminish as they realize that probable success in diffusion efforts 
5s a major criterion for funding. 

Second Tactic. Show Endorsements of Diffusion Principles 

Tne second tactic may be the collection and internal distribution of 
te^'^t imoni a I s from respected external agents and agencies for the para- 
digm or for the propositions on which It is built. 
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Third Tactic: Show the Orr^golng Usefulness of Diffusion 

The third tactic may be personal Interaction with the program teams about 
thetr educational deve lop/rient prohle/cs* Such interaction roay establish the 
value of diffusers as members of the development team and their credibility 
as professional colleagues, Additionally^, It affords an opportunity for 
diffusers, developers^ and research-eva laator:? to test the validity of 
the paradlgrj In a controlled setting and to tnodlfy It to complement the 
team's objectives. 

Many more procedures may be used, depending on the Initial study of the a- 
dopttng agency and the documented effects of tactics, such as the three 
previously mentioned (Margulles and Rala, 1972), After the agency per- 
sonnel generally comprehend the paradigm and a few have successful ly tried 
parts of It, the diffuser consults the agency^s administration about Im- 
plementing +h9 nr^fusion paradigm on an experimental basis. The admin- 
istration's principal concern about Imp lementatfon would probably be 
changes In the organizational structure of the agency. The diffusers an- 
ticipate that concern by developing an organizational chart such as the 
example presented In Figure 3*^ 

It Is Important that the administration recognize the relationship be- 
tween the organizational schema represented In Figure 3 and implementation 
of the paradigm. It needs to be pointed out that diffusers and research- 
evaluators require a representative voice on the educational development 
management team to assure that their perspective helps form administrative 
and policy decisions of the agency (Baldrldge and Johnson, 1972), 

Further, it needs to be pointed out that unless diffusers and evaluators 
are accountable to their own directors (as opposed to reporting only to 
the director of the project to which they are assigned) the probability 
of their being co-opted to perform developers* tasks Is quite high 
(Sanders, 1973). And if diffusers are co-opted, of course, the paradigm 
cannot be Implemented. 

Finally, it needs to be pointed out that relationships similar to those 
represented in Figure 5 have been tried out on a limited basis with cer- 
tain program development teams In the agency, and that the agency's ad- 
ministration might want advice from developers who were Involved In the 
try-outs . 

The above strategy is hypothetical. It has not been used, as described, 
In any particular R & 0 agency. It Is presented as an example of how the 
paradigm might be implemented and what variables might need to be ac- 
counted for In building an implementation plan or a diffusion strategy. 

There Is no empirical evidence that consumers respond either more or less 



♦Figure 3 is w adJiptation of thB organization chart currently used by 
the Appalachia Educational Laboratory, 
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positively when ttiey know the strategy used to sell the/D an innovation. 
Hence, there Is no basts for dlff users either to reveal or to conceal 
their strategy from agency personnel. It (s a matter of choice. 

Now, The Application 

Applying tts own suggested procedures, the paper next provides guidelines 
for application of the paradigm In an R 4 D agency* In the hypothetical 
example used to present the guidelines, the paradigm is presented as a 
program output, the R i 0 agency as the consumer, the writers as the dif- 
fuser. Diffusion tactics employed Include an organizational structure 
Intended to facilitate implementation of the paradigm In the R&D agency. 

Being more of a practically advisory nature than Part I, Part 2 speaks 
directly to the diffuser working with other R&D personnel. 

Getting Where You Want To Go * 

Because, as a dtf fuser, you have many ways to communicate with your con- 
suming public, you need sonfie procedure to systematically select, Im- 
plement, and evaluate the most efficient tactics for achieving desired 
objectives or behavioral responses. 

It is Instructive to draw from successful experience In such fields as 
industrial management, military management, or, recently, PPBS in ed- 
ucation and other governmental efforts. The magic seems to be In some 
systems approach to the task at hand. 

Klrkpatrlck presented (1972) a sensible dissemination-planning model for 
R&D institutions which consists of seven steps. These includes 

(. State dissemfnfatfon objectives. 

2. Define target audience. 

5. Identify appropriate message. 

4. Identify corrrfinunlcat Ion channels. 

5. Match priorities to costs. 

6. Implement tactics. 

7. Fva luate tact I cs. 

Each of the seven steps wl 11 be explained to indicate how It can be used 
effectively. Dissemination activities, prkiarl ly, are designed to elicit 
specific desired responses from the ccnsi^;ner. 

The only modlficatlcn the authors hc^ve made Jn K/rkparrlck's model Is that 
of adapting It to our diffusion terminology. New stages will be added to 
facilitate the synthesis of tactlc-evaluatlon information and to generate 
the diffusion strategy for a particular program output. 
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The resources which an institution expends on dissemination depends not 
only upon its total resource al local ion but also on the relative impor- 
tance which it assigns to this function. The latter concern tends to be 
a value judgment reflecting 1ho jttHude of decision-makers within the 
institution^ unless a system) similar to the one proposed here is used 
to provide rational data into the decision-making. 

The diffusion paradig'n Is based on the premise that diffusers, as well as 
developers and research-eva I ucjI ors , must be acccuntab|o for their actions. 

St«*ite Ofssemfnatfon Cb].*ctfves 

The par3dt<^n3 provld-.i^ a fccisir for sotttn<^ objectives foi* dl ssemi nation- 
dfffuslon tactFcs, Diffusion strives foradoptfon and Inst ftutlonaMzatlon 
of tested and proven R I D products. Roccgnfzlng that not all people or 
instituMons wfli be Inclined to accpt those products at once, the paradigm 
isolates stages of consumer rer^ponsos which mtiy fcc conveniently viewed as 
positions on a cont tnuufn^-wi ih no probkrn or need on one end and the insti** 
tut iona I i zat Ion of the P & D program oulput on 1 he o1her. 

Analyze Mission of Institution and Program Goals 

Your first step fn arriving cit 1he specific dissemination objectives for 
a specific dissemination tactic Is to analyze the goals of the organi- 
zation. The educational laboratories had as one of their original man- 
dates the dissemination of Information from research and development 
efforts to the consuming public. 

Diffusion objectives must be related to the overall fnlssion and goals of 
the R&D agency. Those goals must be considered on both the Institu- 
tional ar'J program-product levels. The mission statement fs one that must 
constantly be refined to reflect the changing state of the society. Basic- 
ally, the mission of the RAD agency provides a rationale for the allo- 
cation of resources. You must learn the Institutional mission well If you 
are ro be effective in carrying It out. To this end, you should; 

1, Develop a clear mental picture of the situation being studied. 
This calls for imagination, because it Is never possible to 
have a 1 1 ttie facts . 

2, Clarify the problem. The purpose — or, In military terms, the 
''mission" — should be clearly set forth and then the operating 
situation should be reviewed to determine the difficulties in 
reaching it. Ask yourself, "Just what is wanted, and what am 
I up against," 

3, Determine the alternatives and the key factors In deciding 
which is best* This is the heart of the analytical phase. 
Usually there are several possible solutions to a problem, 
and the wise choice nust rest on Identifying the crucial 
difference. This factoring? of the problem enables one to 
concentrate on the Important fssues and avoid wasting time 
on tnsfgnlf (cant matters. 
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4« Marshal and analyze the facts. Here "facts" Include opin- 
ions, Inferences, and forecasts as well as historical records 
and statistics. Care must be taken to appraise the rella- 
blMty of such information; rarely is It possible to make 
executive decisions solely on the basis of objective data. 
These data, then, must be shifted, combined, and related to 
the alternatives and factors developed in step three. 

5. Ctecide on the course of action. Judgment is usually still 
necessary in deciding Just what plans to follow. Off en one 
factor must be balanced against another^ adjustments made 
for uncertainty, and fui I recognition given to timing and 
difficulties of putting the plan into effect, 

6. Check the decision from several angles. Executive action 
atmost always deals with a complex situation, so it Is wise 
to examine a plan from several different points of view. . 
For instance, an institutional plan can be checked by 
tracing a typical transaction from start to finish to make 
sure "who does what" is clear. Or a diffusion decision 
may be checked by putting yourself into the position of 
severa I di f ferent indi vidua Is and thinking how each will 
react . 

7. Prepare an appropriate recommendation or plan, (Schoenfeld, 
1963) 

Once the institutional goals have been determined, then goals for speci- 
fic programs can be established. The program goals should be directly 
derived from the Institutional goals. 

The objectives for the creation of the program output are specified by 
developers with assistance from ovaluators. The objectives for fhe dissemi- 
nation factlcs beconxj the desired consumer responses. Some dissemination 
objectives will deal with an intermodiate consumer group. Some will deal 
more specifically with the institutional Image or concerns across programs. 

For example, an R & 0 institution needs to be concerned with establish- 
i nn and ma intai n ing 1 1^ |^f"edl b M ity w ith s Imi iar Inst i tut ions and un- 
iversities. This is done fty communicating with professional peers at- 
conferences, conventionl, thVough professional journal articles, paper 
presentations, etc. Thi^G an important objective for two reasons: 
First, agency needs crediVffity in order to be able to continue to attract 
talented people for itr> R & 0 ondeavors. Second, the institutional image 
credibility is crucial in application for funds. 

Identify Related Dissemination Problems/Needs 

Once you have reviewed institutional, program, and product goals and iden- 
tified potentioi dissemination objectives, then you need to discover the 
:)rob!ems which are related to these goals. Questions such as the follow-- 
Ing wi I I help guide these efforts: 

What methods are most effective in communicating with target 



audiences? 

How J.I diffuston be plnnned to use media efficiently? 

How does the consumer perceive me, my institution, the R&D 
anency, and/or our mission? 

Evaluators asstfjned to diffusion will be helpful In posinq these kinds of 
questions. 

Determine How Diffusion Can Solve These Problems 

You must find ways to meet communication problems or needs. For ex- 
ample, the question above that deals with the consumer's perception of the 
institution can be a thorn in your side. The R&D process Is often view- 
ed as a slow and cumbersome process. The consumer can get Impatient or 
can place unwarranted confidence In an untested innovation (at the field 
test stage). This can lead to disillusionment with the R&D world and 
with the particular R&D institution. You can also create In the con- 
sumer a premature air of expectation that the program output will be the 
magic potion which will solve all ills. This can result In a disappoint- 
ment that becomes very difficult to overcome when the tested program out- 
put does become available for mass distribution. 

These kinds of problems make it necessary for diffusion efforts to be 
coordinated with public relations or public Information efforts. 

Formulate Diffusion Objectives 

Consistent with belnq held accountable for your use of resources, you must 
formulate diffusion and dissemination objectives which can then aid the 
measurement of progress toward f u I f 1 1 I I nq the entire R&D Institution's 
mission, 

A dissemination objective Is an Intent communicated by a statement de- 
scribing a proposed change in the consumer (Mager, 1962). It is a state- 
ment of what you want the receiver of your message to be (Ike when he has 
successfully interpreted it. It likewise describes some kind of perfor- 
mance response on the part of the consumer which can be used as a criterion 
to measure what happens. The objective is a subqoal which you work to- 
ward in pursuit of the larger tong-range program goals (to solve some 
problem or meet some need) and/or in pursuit of the larger Institutional 
ml ssion . 

The smaller intermediate objectives are necessary If the efforts of the 
diffusion staff and the institution are ever to result in achievement of 
those longer-range goals. The pattern provides a framework for breaking 
the larger mission, program, and diffusion goals down into smaller specific 
objectives for each specific diffusion activity. 

This framework should encourage you to seled many different tactics 
throughout the educational evelopment process. The consumer's response 
is also broken down Into smaller discrete behaviors. These behavioral 
rosponso^> provide Instrumental objectives which guide your efforts to- 
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ward makinq an adoption decision and totally integrating or institution- 
al I zinq the new product into the established practices that you use, 

rxnmples of desired consumer responses and discrete statements of ob- 
jectives fol low: 

The R&D agency's need is to establish an early childhood edu- 
cation staff as capable of producing a telovislon-based program. 
This results In a need to disseminate information to professional 
colleagues in other institutions working in the sanne field, tele- 
vision. This Is necossary because potential users will attempi 
to judge the product on the be^ts of the credibility which It has 
with experts in the field. The desired consumer response Is for 
legitimizing so that a trial decision can be made. Research In 
diffusion tells us that In that area of the consumer adoption 
continuum the persons or organizations Interested In utilizing 
a product will seek support for their proposed decision to use 
it by asking advice from people they trust. Established experts 
in most fields are trusted; hence, the following dissemination 
objective can be stated: 

Provide Information to professional peers working at 
si mi lar agencies to estabi ish credibi 1 i ty of and en- 
dorsement for tho product being diffused. 

A second objective related to this need would be: 

Provide brochure which appropriately displays profes- 
sional endorsements of the product to legitimize It and 
cause potential users to try the product. 

Carefully written speci f I c object i ves can most efficiently guide the 
creative efforts of the diffusion sfaff and help get usable feedback to 
refine and validate the diffusion/dissemination tactics used. 

Define Target Audience 

Consumer Is the term used in the paradigm to refer to the user of the pro- 
duct of educational developrrent. The consumer Is the object of the com- 
munications process. 

It would be pleasing if all dissemination could be on a one-to-one basis, 
for that is the simplest, most effective kind of communication setting. 
The disseminator could vory easily assess his audience in that setting. 
Ho could then tai lor his mossar^s to fit that individual, receive feed- 
back about whether he is communicating as desired and alter his message 
as necessary. However, In practice, consumers are more elusive, simply 
because there are too many of them. 

Identify A!l Potential Consumers 

After starting with the Institutional mission, proceeding to the pro- 
gram goals, and forming specific dissemination objectives, you should 
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Identify all of the possible consumers who might be using the product. 
Then, you need to Isolate all groups of people who must be enlisted as 
advocates to get the product adopted. Well-stated objectives wf(( go far 
In helping you adequately Identify these different publics. A careful 
description of what role each audience will play In the eventual adoption 
of the product will be very helpfuL 

Schoenfetd offers CI963) several useful approaches for classifying the 
consunoer. 

Publics can be usefully classified In a number of ways: (I) by their 
physical or functional relationship to your organization, (2) by Inherent 
characteristics, C31 by their knowledge of a particular subject, (4) by 
their attitude toward you, (5) by their susceptibility to new ideas, and 
(6) by their social status. These classifications are not mutually ex- 
clusive; they overlap in constantly shifting patterns. 

i 

Initial ly, the most useful way for you to identify your publics Is by 
their physical or functional relationships to you. This list wi II vary 
In Its details froin organization to organization, but with few exceptions, 
it will reflect the major categories listed here. 

Past, present, and potential customers or clients. A store calls them 
customers, a service agency calls them clients , and associations call 
then^ Ktembere , a col lege cat Is them students, a church cal Is them paHsh- 
oners. Whatever the name, this Is a number one public In the life of every 
enterprise — the consumer. 

Unclassified groups* For every organization, there are miscellaneous 
publics with whom sound relations are vital, including the "general public'' 
Itself. 

Business associdtes. Suppliers, wholesalers, bankers, professional 
associations, competitors, sister Institutions, and so on. 

Leaders. The Individuals In key positions in government, in education, 
and in other postlons of authority or Influence who are In a strategic 
position to polish or smudge your Institutional image. 

Internal public. Communication begins at home — with your messages to 
employees and managei^ient . 

Community. The city, area, region, or state In which your organization 
Is located Is an Important public in and of Itself. In turn, it Is a 
miniature of the entire public. 

Funding agencies. Anybody who invests money in your enterprise enters 
a very special public, meriting more than average attention. For some 
commercial enterprises, tho stockholder public may be small (NIE, state 
education departments, foundation). For some public agencies, the eventual 
stockholder public is the taxpaylng public. 

On occasion you will want to break down your general public Into groups 
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having certain things in cororoon other than relationships to you. 

The public made up of one occupational group 

The public which has the same religious beliefs 

The public which has the same political beliefs 

The public which is about the sanoe age 

The public which has sorne common experience or loyalty 

Knowledge publics. Any public can and should be broken down accord I ng 

to varying degrees of knowledge about the message you wish to communicate: 

The Individuals with little or no understanding of the subject 
(parents) 

The group with a ^'speaking acquaintance" with your then-e 
(teachers) 

The expert public (professors, rsearchers, administrators). 

Attitude publics. Particularly If your message Is meant to be persuasive, 

ft Is important that you consider the probable reaction of your targets 

to your proposition. Here again, you can make a three-layer classification: 

The public which is already favorable 

The public which Is In doubt 

The public which Is hostile 

Susceptibility pubHcs, Rocont communications research shows there are 
siqnl (leant dIfforoncGS nmonq Individuals with rospoct to their suscepti- 
bility to adoptinq now Ideas and practices* Conscqunntly , superimposed on 
the other classifications, is a pyramid like this: 

( 1 ) Innovators 

(2) Early adopters 

(3) Earl y majority 

(4) Majority 

(5) Nonadopters (Beal and Bohlen, 1955) 

Socioeconomic publics. An understanding of the country's six-class 
socioeconomic system helps unravel som6 of the complexities involved in 
dissemination: 
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Percent of 
Total Pop. 



50 
10 



8 
30 



Upper-lower: 
Lower- I ower : 



Upper-upper: 



Lower-upper: 

Upper-middle: 

Lower-middie: 



Inherited and unassailable social 
pos 1 t ion 
"moving up" 

professional and business classes 

white-collar workers and small 

ent ' opreneurs 

bl uu-col far workers 

unskilled, unorganized workers 



Each class represents a powerful subculture with its own value system 
and personality and behavior patterns. Because ours is a fluid culture, 
there is a consianf upgrading of tastes and vafues. The current "high- 
stylo^' Is always exemplified by the uppor-middle cioss. We find most 
of (ho dosiqning and advert isinq slanted In this direction, 

Pach R & 0 aqency raust dotormine the classes If wants to reach. You find 
out whJt the imaqo of your product or service Is in the mind of the user, 
thon gear the whole marketinc) approach accordinrjly (Gardner, 1959), 

The classifications we have been talking about are necessarily gross. For 
your particular purposes as a di f f user/dissemi nator, you will want to re- 
fine considerably any list of publics. Because diffusion programs are 
necessarily often concerned with tremendous trifles, your list may be long. 

For most R & 0 agencies, the only paper description of the various pub- 
lics which make up the consumer is represented in a mailing list. The 
mailing list may have been categorized into various identifiable consumer 
groups. Two examples of this kind of target audience classification are 
included as an appendix. One gives a perspective from a regional educa- 
tional development laboratory while the other gives the perspective of a 
national R <& 0 center wfth a specific subject matter focus. 

Describe The Role Each Public Has In The Diffusion Pattern 

Tho task of getting to know your publics and the ways they Influence the 
potential consumers ranks as high for the d i f fuser/d i ssemi nator as the 
task of knowing your product and your organization which produced it. It 
amounts to evaluating each classification of the targeted publics and deter- 
mining the relative importance which each has in relation to the mission 
of the diffusion function and the R & 0 institution as a whole. 

In aimost every case, the different classifications which you develop 
will overlap. For exarrple, the eventual consumer, the teacher of a local 
school district, may also be president of a state or local professional 
organization. In these dual roles, an individual can either be an ideal 
advocate and opinion leader in influencing others to accept the product 
or be a powerful resistance factor which you must learn to work with before 
anyone will adopt the program output. Another example is a state depart- 
ment of education person who Is a local board member. The better you 
sense the ramifications of these interrelationships, the better you will 
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communicate effectively with any one target group. 

SchtHM)feld expresses (1963) a pertinent concern. He says, *\,.you can't 
qot away with talk out of both sides of your mouth. Your message can be 
slanted toward the various publics, but Its basic proposition must be 
consistent.'' (p. 5) 

The di f f user must a I so remerober that each pub 1 ic wi M be in a constant 
state of flux. Persons move In and out of them, up and down in them with 
astonishing rapidity. Witness the experiences that go with cttenpts of 
keeping a large, active mailing list up to date and accurate. The task 
of Identifying and evaluating your publics and their impact upon the tar- 
geted consumers is a never-ending one. 

Furthermore, you must consider the best medium for each public. Direct 
mail via the categorical mailing Is an economical method to communicate 
with some of your adopting decision-makers, e.g., local superintendents or 
potential linking advoca+es, such as consortium representatives in slate 
departments. A teacher's professional Journal or a researcher's profession- 
al Journal Is a more economicat way to reach larger groups of potential 
consumers. Mass medla--radlo, television, newspapers — are more effective 
in creating a popular attitude change In support of a product. 

Establish Priority Ranking For The Publics 

A final point in knowing your publics: Some are more Important than 
others at certain times. Assess the relative Importance of these public 
classifications objectively. One convenient way Is to determine who most 
needs to know what at each stage of the development process. 

In summary, your publics are your target^. They receive your messages. 
If you have 1 dent ified all of your publics, cl ass 1 f i ed them for ease of 
working with groups of them, and evaluated their relationship to your 
mission, It will be easier for you to carry out your tactics. 

Identify Appropriate Message 

We have examined our R i 0 organization — that Is the messenger. Its re- 
fined mission, the derived objectives for the diffusion/dissemination 
function, and specific behavioral objectives for each tactic. We have 
examined in some detail the target of our communications, the public, and 
the consumer. We are now in position to define the message itself. 

Determine Content Of Message 

Tho first step in determining the content of your message is offered by 
Francis Pray (1960). He said, ''First you must develop a clears vigovouSy 
and inspiring written statement about your institution.'' (p. 5) 

What exactly do you want to get across to your receiver? The subject 
matter conte-^t wi 1) vary considerably from R 6 D agency to agency. Each 
time you want to prepare a message the other factors above wi II influence 
the content ingredients. No one can tell you what to communicate, but 
this guidebook says this: Decide on a specific message or series of 
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messaqes, and thon refine It. 

This m,^v sound a bit tr!to> but It Is crucial. The experience which the 
author has had durinq the last three years as a praciltioner In dissemina- 
tion proqrams at two different R & 0 agencies, one center and one lab, re- 
inforces this Importance. 

It Is temptingly easy to delay the time when we must define our messages 
clearly, succinctly, and candidly. The problem accordinq to Schoenfeld 
(1963) l5 typically not that we don't know enough about the messenger 
or the mission, but that we know too much. So, we resis! any effort at 
concretely distilling the message down to its essential elements. 

A distilled message should take one of these vorms; 

A very short statement of central fact or opinion. 

A list of themes to be developed. (Schoenfeld, 1963, p» 43) 

These elements become the building blocks around which we then construct 
the copy. The quicker you put the first draft on paper, the better the 
whole process rTK)vcs. You can then modify It yourself, and you can elicit 
feedback from colleagues whlrh can be of tremendous help. They can give 
you a potential public's or consumer's viewpoint. This helps to knock 
the dif fuser/dissemlnator out of a particular bias In a hurry* 

Drawing from a newspaper writer's perspective, ask yourself, "If I had 
to file (00 words on this message In the next five minutes, what would I 
write?" This helps you disperse a fog of Information over-kill In a 
hurry . 

In case of an oral communication, put yourself in the position of a sales- 
man who has only two minutes to see an important prospect and only five 
minutes to prepare his sales pitch. If you meet this test, you are well 
on your way. 

Determine Pmphasis Of The Message 

There are many different ways that you can organize the selected content. 
A brief word about designing this content to efficiently meet the speci- 
fied objectives follows. 

You will find two broad typos of messaoe styles useful: the demonstra- 
tive a'^d the motivational. 

Ry "domonstrati ve", wo mean "showing feeling". In transmitting a demon- 
strative message, you Gxpror,s your emotions and try to arouse a similar 
feel Inn in your audience. Txamples of this kind of message are speeches 
of wGlcomo, commemorative events, mood pictures, and awrird presentations* 
The audionce^s attention is focused as much on the manner of communi- 
cMtinq <^'> f'JH tho message. This Is not to say thai" the components of a 
demonstrative message are unimportant. On the contrary, the symbols must 
be chosen with special care. They must be selected notso much for the 
argument thoy convey as for the rtxxxi thoy help create. 
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In a motivational message, you seek a response more definite than getting 
your audience Into an appropriate mood. You try to gain a specific re- 
action by providing your audience with a motive, with "something that 
prompts a person to act In a certain way". The ^'certain way" you want 
your target to respond determines the mission of the message. 

A demonstrative message may blend Into a motivation message. A moti- 
vational message may also have demonstrative elements. 

Determine Extent of Message 

This point refers to how much we tell and ho^f long we bend our audiences's 
ear. Detail and length are determined by all the factors discussed above. 
Among them are the role of the target audtence, how busy It Is , and Its 
Interest in the topic. This may be very difficult to resolve, since the 
institution typical ly wants target audiences to develop a more detailed 
understanding that can be expected realistically. 

Identify Comrnuni cation Channels 

Two important aspects must be considered under this tasl<. First, that 
you have a wide range of media from which to choose. Second, that the 
selection of a particular medium Implies the need for a system by which it 
can be used to reach the particular consumer. 

Identify Media Options 

Consider the media you have access to: 

Mass media. Newspapers, magazines, radio, and network TV for carr/Ing 
your news stories, feature articles^ scripts, tapes, films, and Institution- 
al advertisements. 

External editorial matter. Letters, fliers, bill-envelope Inserts, re- 
ports, nev^s letters, reprints, bulletins, brochures, and handbooks that 
you mal I or hand out. 

Direct contact. Speeches, agency tours, open houses, visitor days, meet- 
ings, committees, staged events, conferences, special "days", contests, 
personal conversations (direct or by phone), and drop-in visits, casual or 
Invited. 

Audio-visual aids. Film strips, movies, slides, signs, billboards, still 
picture, chart posters, displays, exhibits, closed-circuit TV, video 
tapos» cassette tapes. 

The most effective procedure is to capitalize o the existing communications 
habits of the target group; that is, determine how they regularly get in- 
formation, and then use those mechanlsr.s as much as possible. This Invofves 
determining what printed material they read regularly, what meetings they 
attend, and what Individuals they get Information from. Furthermore, the 
diffuser wants to know how much confidence a particular audience group has 
in a particular medium. 
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Evaluate Efficiency And Dependability Of Each Medium 

Once ijsable media have been Identified for communicating with each target, 
they should be considered In light of 

Ef f Iciency-dependab I I Ity 

Effectiveness 

Cost 

You can readily see that there are significant differences among the 
media. For one thing, according to your relationship to them, they can 
be classified as ccntvolledj uncontrolledj dnd aemi'-Qontrolled. The local 
newspaper, for example. Is an uncontrollable medium so far as you're con^ 
cerned. You cannot dictate when, how, or if your news release wfil appear. 
But, your company house organ is a medium which you can control completely. 
In between are the semi -contro I led media, such as the speeches your pro- 
gram director gives. You can ghost-write the scripts, but you canH con- 
trol the manner of delivery of the ad libs. 

The media vary also in their relationships to the various publics. Some 
are shotgun media. That Is, through them you can spray out a story that 
may or may not hit your target audience, A large general -cl rculat Ion 
magazine Is a shotgun medium. Others are rifle media with which you can 
hit every small target. For example, given a good set of addresses In 
your categorical mailing lists, you can aim for and hit a specific audience 
by direct mall. In between are the ehotgun^elug media, such as professional 
Journals, exhibits, or regional newspapers, through which you can focus 
your aim somewhat. 

Normal ly, to transmit any given message you wl I I selecl' a nufrfcer of media. 
Chances are you will be most effective when you use a variety of mutually 
supporting devices, at least as many as budget and prudence allows. 

Professor Stewart Harrel of the University of Oklahoma lists 21 points to 
watch In choosing media: 

1. What Is the frequency of impact? 

2. Does the medium under consideration possess certain psycho- 
logical advantages? 

5. Do people use it (consciously or unconsciously) for learning*— 
as a source of Information? 

4. What Is Its competition (In terms of time, interest, impact, 
etc. )? 

5. Has its effectiveness been measured In terms of the specific 
audience which you h^^ve In mind? 

6. Can the receiver, listener, or reader control the exposure? 
A newspaper reader, for Instance, can set his own pace 
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whereas the television viewer has no control whatever over 
the speed of the materia) which he sees, 

7. Is the treatment MmMed? You nay listen to a few minutes 

of news by radio. On the other hand, you mifjht read several 
books on the same subject. 

8. Is the channel specialized? The Dog LoDers^ Monthly roaches 
a special segrrx^nt of fho public whoro^^s Time reaches a gen- 
era ! audience. 

9. Is there a feelinq o^- group participation? We i'ncw that a 
person is more fike^ly 1o respond to em idea when ho feels 
that others are likewise responding. 

10. Does the noedium possess an element of pi etherization? 
Naturally, this is very high in movies, television offer- 
ings, picture booklets, and other media. Are pictures 
enough? 

IL What is the degree of recall? This is usually much higher 
for visual materials (photographs, movies, graphs, charts, 
maps , etc. ) , 

12. Can one medium carry the load or should we use multiple 
medi a? 

15. What is the major aim of the medium--1o entertain? Instruct? 
Persuade? Interpret? Or does It have a combination of these 
a i ms? 

14. What are the unique qualities of the audience to whom the 
ideas are being beamed? Think in •^'erms of education, income, 
geographical location, age, sex, and other factors. 

15. Do people possess emotional feelings toward the medium? 
Readers of the small home-town newspaper, for example, 
have an emotional fee li ng towa rd the publication. It is 
close to thei r lives. 

(6. Do people question the credibility of the medium? 

17. Just how difficult is the material which you plan to project? 

18* Will you communicate the ideas in a visual, auditory, or 
printed way? Combination? 

19. What is the cultur.il level of my audience? Wiuit are the 
mores, customs, traditions, beliefs, antj cultural values 
which hold this group together? 

20, f)o^s the material lend Itself to flexibility? Can it be 
G.odivided for use in a combination of media? Over a period 
of time? 
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21. What are the special ?pace-tifno problems of this particular 
project. Exarrple: tt^s easier to put ovor a few ideas at 
one Kiwanis Club than it is to qef over the same Ideas to 
49 Kiwanis Clubs located all over the state, (Harreli, 1958, 
p. 22) 

Assess Techniques For Measurinq Medi.i Fl'f eel 1 veness 

You must judge ho'^ effective variour. nied'a are in roach,inq your taroet 
audiences. Often you wIM niake this judgment bosed ypc-r^ your own ex- 
periences. But there or<j other criieria. 

Ftx)m the conceptu.ji work-:; of Clark, Guba, fior/d? » Stu f f lebeoa*^ and others 
wo may glean sta.ice^d?: by which reasoned 3Sses:-rrK3nts mc-^y bo made. Con- 
sider the followinq v^tj "S to r^>')asure of feet i vonos"? : 

In1e I I i b i I i ry 

Fi de I i ty 

F-ervas i veness 

1 mp act 

Credib i I ity 

Convenience 

Evidentia I assessment 

Intelligibility requires tha^ the information be complete, concise, and 
relevant to the adopter's proDlem. 

Fidelity demands that fhe innovation be described clearly and truthful ly. 

Pervasiveness asks if the media reach all parts and levels of the target 
aud ience . 

Irtpact is the matter of how the rriedla affects the poten'^ial adopter. 

For the tested product, you n^ight disseminate information to teacher:,, 
teacher educators, curriculum specialists, school administrators, mea- 
surement specialists, and guidance personnel. There i s-np, guarafitee , 
however, that the potentiat adopter will consider tho'^nno vat i on enough 
to adopt it. 

^ofontiaf adopters should have an opportunity to-^'^view an innovation while 
it operating under ordinary circumstances. ^^Jeronst rat i on is noces'^^ary 
t , lot (,"C is ion -makers examine the invention /nd gain confidence in its 

Ml -zt i V'T.oss . The criteria for eva I uat i ng^uch a demonstration are cjrelt" 
LnCr;^ ( ['> the dornonst rat ion ^j^^txu^-^^jj^orf^^ OKr\rri;i \f> of how the Innovation 
opc''ites under ordinary rlrCijrri^^^ ^nce^lT^ convenience CAre the time and 
io^'.*ic o^ it convenient for tne key change agents?), and evidential 
r;^V'^-?.^»Tc'.^!- COoes it provide a range and depth of information and experionco 

/ 

( 
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about the i nnovaf ion? ) . 

Onco tho^o critcri.] hnvo boon rne+, the dissemination tactic and diffusion 
s1f(jtony i^^ collectively complete. The key chanqe agents in the target 
silu.illon h«wo heen inforrneci rjbouf and provided a flrst-tiand opportunity 
to vvuv^s the Innovatiof). 

Kirkpotrick expressed hi:> standards: 

Efficiency-dependability- Generally^ this reflects a concern that the 
mossac^e transmitted is iho same one received. The more direct the trans- 
mission, the more dependable if is. The more internTedi ar i es it must go 
through, the less dependable. 

A pubfication written and producoc; by the institution and transmitted 
to the targeted group diroci ly is the most dependable. But, it also may 
be the least read. An article written by a staff riember of an institution 
and printed in the publication (journal, newsletter, etc.) of another 
omanization is not apt to be changct significantly without the author's 
consent, but it may bo etMleri or shortened, un i n hent i ona I I y changing the 
content . 

A message transmi tto(J fhf"OU(ih o human intermtjdiary fs dependent on I he 
level o* undorstandi nq of oven a well-intentioned conveyor and subject 
to his personal intorcsis and communications abilities. A recently en- 
listed advocate may not have a complete grasp of the product but attempt 
to soli it through his persuasive ability. Most hazardous of all is to 
rely on a writer from another agency (a newspaper writer or journal editor) 
to gather the information, select from It, and put 11 into his own words 
wifh his own emphasis. 

Effect:! veness . This concern focuses on the question of how much atten*- 
tion the communication receives from the target and, ultimately, whether it 
has an influence on it. The credibility of the *'messenge r'' in the eyes of 
the audience is ver/ important, and this is directly related to capital- 
izing on existing audience habits. (Ki rkpatri ck, 1972) 

Estimate Cost of Using Medium 

Anv Me1ia decision must take cost into account. Some methods for com- 
municating with your publics simply cost' more than others. However, to 
look only at total co<^, t or even per unit cost may be shortsighted in 
terms o^ the eventual outcome of a particular tactic. You must make 
prartrr.:! Judgments regarding direct costs and accompanying conseguonces 
(r^oqors and ^^hoemaker, 19/1). Record them and refine them as experience 
direct -3. 

Identify Delivery System 

Ir m.-^r^y cases you have identified some delivery systems by going through 
•he -^roce';s of ^efining your publics. Many publics are not your ultimate 
coiTSumers. They are, however, extremely Important in influencing the 
de *sIo^ to adont a product. 1^ these publics are systematically ac~ 
co>.>.ole, then they are a potential delivery system. 
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Some oxamp I es : 

A professional organisation such as the National Council of 
Local Administrators in Vocational [Education (NCLA) repre- 
sents a highly riespected op I n Ion- 1 eader orf:jan i zat Ion for 
local directors of vocational education. Communication 
through their newsletter, Lettergrcmj or a prograrn at their 
convention would prove an effective delivery system for 
vocational education products. 

The Confi^vence an Educational Development atxd Research 
(CED>tR) was developed by the R D labs and centers as a 
Joint public relations tool, 

Tiie Consortium of State Departments of Education in the 
A(^palachian Reqion (Tho Consortium) was orqanlzed as a com- 
munication s channb 1 to assist In the delivery of ACL's Ume^ 
Onented Preschool Education (HOPF.l Py^ogmm to the chi Idren 
of the Appalachian Reqion. 

Evaluate Efficiency and Dependability of Delivery Systems 

The effectiveness of delivery systems is Just as crucial as the ef- 
fectiveness of the media. The questions asked by Harrell and the criteria 
identified above are guides for evaluating the adequacy of the delivery 
mechanism. Cost factors, however difficult to come by, miist also be 
reviewed. 

Match Priorities To Costs 

This step is the final one before specific tactic decisions are made 
and a particular tactic Is selected. The rather elaborate procedure 
which has just been taid out before you may be more confusing than 
helpful. Don't forqo-f that some of those operations wi ! I be needed only 
once. Others will Just bo reviewed or brought up to date os needed. 
Ftowovor, if the procedure is followed or adopted to meet the R&D 
agency's needs, then It will help you give proper attention to parts of 
your diffusion effort that otherwise may be overlooked. 

Many of these procedures involve making value Judgments based upon your 
own experiences and reading. You rrwst then select from alternatives 
available. Assuming no R & D agency can afford the ^'ultimate" diffusion 
prcqram, some target qroups which meet criteria forreceivino attention 
will, nonetheless, g^t little. Of several communications methods which 
nave merit, resources may only permit the use o^ one. Therefore, some 
hard Judgments must be made. This is where management comes in. 

Oiffvjsio^i requires two critical personnel skMls in addition to the 
^ "ious communication requ i rerrients . These are planning and managing, 
synthesis ing operation requires both. 

Consolidate Information On Mission, Objectives, Publics, 
Messages, Delivery Systems 

This task .squires some method of displaying the above Information in a 
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usable? form. Probably the most effective way would be to utilise PPBS 
style docupTont fonnafs in devolopIn<i progranr. budgets for each objective. 
By applying cost estinatos, urMforrnly b^ised upon experience, professional 
judgment and/or research based Information, where available, the planners 
can display the material in a way that the decision-maker can make the 
best decisions. 

You may refer to the practical PPB l'terat<jre which is widely avail able 
for specific formats of documents lo dcc<>!"ip I < sh this task. 

Decide Cn P r ior I t , Costs ^ Ro'sources 

The ;IOi: i s i or^wnaker , prot/ably 't^io head of n di^^.^siori fLinvvt'on staff, 
must rrviko dr.xisicns jLi.M.:h il) Tfi^ pr'ority of obJecMves, (2) the 
audience ^o reach fir'^i", C3) the relevance v^*' cost data, (4) the content 
of mossaaes, and (5) Wic priority of redla :nd delivery systems, In 
the pnst mr^ny of those decl'il';ns wr3re made f^n contextual or instinctive 
basis anvl not on the b-'sis of 1 no bost information avfiilabic. 

Of course, the importance the objective will dicti3io th^^ amount* of 
time devoted to securinvn information to make the decision and the level 
of decision. A simple tactic such as the style o^- an exhibit at an annual 
meeting (convent f on-type ) will be made by lower-ievol decision-makers. 
However^ the question of whether or not an extiibit is useful and where 
It fits in the diffusion program will be made by the head of the diffusion 
staff. And, the head of the R&D organization and the funding sources 
will decide how important exhibits are in relation toother options and 
whether or not they are will inq to put do I lars on that kind of tact ic. 

Select Tactic 

It may seem like the solection process will command so much of your time 
lhaf little will bo loft to implement the tactic onco it is soloctod, 
Hi]t, r]<x7d pianniriri n^alfy snvo'; time, not spends it, 

Slutlvuii? vour markr>t and t hon ta) lorinn your pitch to the sltuatlrin Is 
tho soul nf n sound diffu^»it;n proqram, 

^(:hoenfotd suggests (1965) that each diffuser develop personal experience 
r.^lri.-, to provide* clues to the costs of devices the diffuser normral ly 
emolovs and qet tiqht estimates on jobs not covered by personal experience. 

One approach is to develop a diffusion plan that you would like to im~ 
plem^int ut then let top manaqement decide how much of it they would be 
wi !n-^^' to oay for, An alternative is to ask manaqeTOnt to quote you 
tho aximur f inure they will allow and ttien for you to parcel this out 
ancm r^edia tactics accordin(^ to your best judqnienl. 

Implement Tactics 

1* 's vory visible j ub in tii*.^ diffusion program ntjst n^jw bo carried out, 
M' rt?'-> whore technical communication skills are needed in prepar ny the 

^.-vno , applyinq tho media^ and speeding tho resultinq capsule on its 
v^ '^war l its intended consumer. 
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Your mif^sion is to perform 1lio riarr'age of messenqer, media, and publics 
through the method of we ! I -+a ! I ored messages, 

Ppgardtess of y;hich oDbtic or consumer group individuals belong to, they 
arc, first and last, Individuals who share with others certain common 
traits of human behcivior that affect this matlnq process. 

Roy Lefflnqwell has disiilled a great deal of human-ro I at ions research 
into 'Vellabie fndfcitors as to how the public will act, and react, 
under- certain conditions": 

All poop h; have bor,Ir nooc^s — ecor^omi^: security, ':,ocial 
roconnition, ^ <eolinp of acconp I I siiintjn : , person^;! security, 
i. I vent uro-rocrnat i c^n » 

Human dionity anJ soif^rosoech are a I I - Irnport 3nt --poop !e of 
alf typos everywhere- nave a pr"Ofound dos i ro fo bo treated 
1 i ke t^jman bo If]-}-, . 

All racial groups arc b0f7i eaual ---there is no basis in fact 
to theories of racial sunerfority. 

People are niost int9*^GslecJ in themselves, 

Most people believe they are r/ght. 

Job performance depends upon satisfactions obtained. 

Participation is importafit in providing satisfactions. 

What people expect may bo as important as what they got. 

People believe what they want to beiiovo. 

People fire int-erested: first, in people; second, in things; 
third, in ideas. 

The majority of people are ^'middle-of-the-road" thinkers. 

People are "good guys". 

You must use these etoments in much the same manner as you use the opera- 
tor's manual of your car. They provide important clues on how human 
beings function. 

Evaluate Tactics 

It is very crucial that you make provisions for evaluating the results 
of your efforts^ Without systomatfc attention to thi^> task, no one can be 
held accountable for the success or failure of either the diffusion program 
effort or the devoionnent effort. If you ha/o systematically followed 
the decision process just described, then you will have several elements 
of an evaluation desiqn. 
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Log Oectsion Act I vt ty 

Provfs talked (19/1) jboui Important elorrents of what he called 

"discrepancy evaluation"; otjtromes, antecedents, and processes. It 
may bo helpful for you to -^.ol up a three-column chart to help you view 
the *n"^ocific dimensions^ ftio program chart to help you view the specific 
dimensions, the program definition, and Judqmonts about each of the above 
e loments . 

The chart would look Mko thi^:^: 



Specific Dimensions 


Program Definition 


Judgments 


1. Major objective to diffuse HOPE 
process 

A. Terminal objectives; (1) pro- 
vide consultants for 10 
regional agencies relatlncj 
to adoption of HOPE 


As a rosutt of this technical assls 
tance» ttie.e ogencies will 

1 . Be able to understand the 
three components of HOPE, 

2. 8e able to identify poten- 
tial home visitors. 

3. Set up training program for 
home visitors. 


1 . Twenty contacts were made 
with regional agencies. Twelve 
were judged as only creating 
an organizational awareness 
of the process. 



You follow the same process with the antecedents and processes. With this 
evaluation design you are ready to log In the activities, tasks, and sub- 
tasks as they are accomplished or passed over. This data then permits 
the decision-maker to decide upon the documented evidence about each tactic. 
This evaluation data is used as a tool In findinq out which tactics are 
ef f ect i ve . 

Refine, Modify, Or Discard Tactic 

Consideration of a tactic's usefulness Is based upon empirical evidence. 
The parcidigm calls for diffusion to make full use of this procedure in 
validating sets of tactics which can then bo synlhesized into a diffusion 
strategy. 

Research Diffusion Theory and Practfce 

Soro research programs thai are studying the pr^ocesses of change, and 
particularly the processes of diffusion, are currently being supported, 
[ho diffusion program at The Center for Vocational and Technical Ed- 
ucation, the admin isterfng-for-change program at Research for ftetter 
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Schools, Inc., and the cornrnun i cat Ion progran P'nr West Laboratory all 
arx' r-akinq oxcolloni cofMribut ions to this body of knowledge. Further 
nitor^r^ts tc^ cH'oani/o the oxi^.ting knowledge simikir to this present di 
fusion series would hf^ valuablo, 

Wha fever ihe method, mot i vat ion, or support we rnjst m^ovo faster toward 
drawinq from prnctical oxporiences in comroun i ::3 ti ons , public relations, 
marketirn, consumer behavior, journa I ! sm, rurcjl sociology, and the ag- 
ricultural extension service. 

Generating A Diffusion Strateqy Decision Process 

As a '"1 i f fuser, yo(^ oporato the radio levef aM through the planning 
.ind devolopriOnt sta^^es of Th^ oiu^^-it ionni devo I opwn I" model. Then as 
fhe operational restin-^i staqe proceeds., vou ^^ust synthesize all of your 
docurrented informciMon into an ovoroM n<-^fkeiMu: pinr. for the product. 
This rrx-^rketlnq p I .^n is f\\^ diffusion ^^r.-^ier]/ ^hat wiM be used when the 
pro(Juct con^rS off t!ie ^'r.s-X'rab f y line". "^he distribution detail, |-he in- 
stoliotir^n [v^ocoduro , thn triininq svstenns, (in:\ thr- n^rvice systems 
nu^'.f all [nj proor icriod fr. rosh toqetl^er at this Doint. [qually important 
is the rw od to develop linanci^'tl s'jppord^ for fhis diffusion straiet^y ira- 
p lofrT^.'H faf i on . fX^cIsions :mjst have been made to whether or nof' the 
diffusion proiir.Hii will bo so I f-supnor^" Ing, if not, then public support 
must bo r.ocurod through tho qrant and/or contract basis. 

Evaluating And Revision Diffusion Strategy 

The diffusion strategy must be evaluated in its an^regated form in much 
the same way thai individual tactics were assessed, based upon this data 
then, the strategy, though carefully planned out \n advance, must be 
flexible enough to be altered as the data suggests* 

Now, let's proceed to a tirre-flow look at the diffuser's tasks and the 
probable oDnsumer responses* 



What Your Job Is^-And When 

The educational development model presented at the beginning of this book 
idenfifies seven stages or time frames around which the activities 
of an R A 0 agency could be organized. 

Wo first attempted to assign logical tasks to the three main groups of 
pa"^'foss ioh.n s within tho R X D organ i zat i on : developers, researcher- 
evv.1 1 uators , and diffusers. Ultimately, though, we became convinced that 
we -jIso needed to identify the oosired consumer response to each task 
performed by the di f f U5er/di isomi nator . 

Fundi nq agencies. This nroup is important because they provide the re- 
sources necessary to perform the research^ development, evaluation, and 
diffusion activities which contrit)ute to planned educational change. ln-« 
eluded among these are such aov^rnment agencies as Office of Education, 
\a'!'ional rnstitute of Fducation, Office of Child Development, Office of 
Fconomic Opportunity, and National Science Foundation; foundations such 
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as the Ford, Rockefeller, (/D/[;/A ( Ketter i nci) , and Kellog; private cor- 
porations such as the Institute of Educational f^^^ve lopment , R&D lab- 
or.itori<?s, and publishers; state or local school districts; and profession- 
al orqan i nations, such as NEA and AVA, 

Public agencies. Th i r. group of aqencies Includes all organizations or 
groups that have special inferosts in the educolional chanqe process. 
Many of them are considered as advocates that help prorooto, stimulate, or 
otherwise affect the mover-ent of products through the diffusion process. 
These include: labor groups, leqislators, congress/ren , chambers of com- 
merce, Civil Liberties Union, PTA's, NAACP, Urban l.'^aque, CAP, or other 
orqanized public croups. 

Marketing agencies. Thl'i group incUides all orgcjn i ^al i onr. that assist 
In fhe advertising, sei I ir^g, promoting, distr ibuting, training, and/or 
servicing the R & 0 products. Included in this group are publishers, 
printers, professional organ i i^at ions (conventions, Joijrnals), producers,, 
and distribulors of R & 0 oased products. 

Educational agencies. Tfiis group includes all of tho organizations now 
considered in The established schco I system, including local school dis- 
tricts, regional educational agencies, state departments ofeducation, 
multi-state consortia of state and/or local agencies, universities and 
colleges, R & D centers and regional educational I aboratc»ries , and federal 
agencies . 

In frost cases, the educational agencies are the instrumental adopters. 
That is, they include ^he pn^fessional people who use the product. The 
ultimate consumer, ■! he learner, generally does not have any decision-making 
■power at all. However, the diffuser and developer must keep in mind, '^Wi If 
this help the kids?'^ Only then will society as a whole realize the impact 
of the educational change, 

As you read Tables II through V I I I --one for each stage of development — 
ploase remember that the diffuser will be performing the task designated 
on the left and thereby eliciting a response from one of the consumer seg-- 
ments. This, in turn, results in the adopting consumer moving fu^^ther 
down the adoption (use) continuum toward e\/entual institutionalization of 
the process or product into the body of established practices. 

In GOfTie situations, with sorrie products, a response identity may not fit. 
^or oxirnple, when the product is in book form, published by a commercial 
publts[i'3r» the marketing agencies practically take over the diffuser's 
resDons i b i I i t ies after the contract has been worked out. So^i rhin market 
products will not have a broad enough rarket to merit the involvement 
of comfnorcial publishers and those responses would not bo appropriate. 
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CATEGORICAL MAILING LIST 



Code No. Appnlnchlo Educational Laboratory 

1 AFL Membership 

2 AEL Board Members (and former Board Members) 

3 Professiona I Staff 

^ Career Decl s lon--MakI ng Contacts 

5 Early Childhood Education Contacts 

6 Employer-Based Career Education Contacts 

7 Educational Coope'^ative Contacts 

8 Research and Evaluation Contacts 

9 Di f fusion Contacts 

10 Administration/Management Contacts 

Business S Industry 

11 Those working with AEL 

12 Others intorosted in Education 

Civic Groups 

13 PTA Pr^^-,i(jontr, 

lA Chamber of Commerce 

15 Labor Organizations (State and National) 

16 Foundations, learned societies, leagues 

17 This code is blank, as It was combined with Code No. 16 

Legislative Action Groups 

18 CongressjTien from the Appalachian Region 

19 Congressmen from 7 AEL states only 

20 U. S. Congressional Committee on Education & Labor 

21 Chairmen, State Committee on Education (Senate & House); 
7 AEL states only 

22 State Lenlslators (7 AEL states only) 

Libraries 

23 College add Un i vers t ty (Al I within the 7 AEL states) 
2k State Libraries (/ AEL states) 

Media 

25 l^Jdio C^ploctiv.i; 7 ACL States) 

26 Television (AN, 7 AEL States) 

27 Periodicali; (fioloctive, 7 AEL States) 

28 Newspapers (Sr^loctlvo, 7 AEL States) 

29 Poriodli iis on oxchcingc basis (National) 



National Ch.nGe Aqents and Other fiesearch Agencies 
; 30 ; : Other LiiDor^^or lo^ and R&D Centers (Director and 



Infornatfon Officer) 



31 Federal Offices (such as USOE/DRDR, GEO, etc.) 

32 Professional Education Organizations (Selective; such 
3S Rural Educalion Association, NAEYC, otc<) 

33 federal -State-Local Cooperative Aqencles, such as 
the Appalachian Rerjional Commission 

State Change Agents 

3^* Superintendents (county, city, local fn AEL's region; 

State-'-al I 50) 

35 Directors of Instruction (state, county, local in AEL's 
rf^qion) 

36 Professional Education Organizations (such as WVEA, TEA, 
etc< in AEL's 7 stotes) 

37 College & University Presidents and Deans of Education 
(7 AEL states) 

38 State Governor (7 AEL states) 

39 State Government Agencies (7 AEL states) 



NOTE: AEL^B Region indicates the counties within the 7 states 

served by AEL only (such as Code 34) 

7 AEL states indicates entire state (such as Code 37) 

the second example is from The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education. Here the focus is upon a specific subject matter area, 
vocational and technical education and the communications structure 
which has developed within that area. 
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1.0 National and Regional Leadership Groups 

1.1 National Advisory Cojnci I f or Vocat (ona I Education 

1.2 U. S. Office of Education 

1.21 Vocational and Technical Education 
1.211 Washington Of f icers 

K212 Regional Officers 

1.2121 Regional Directors 

1 .2122 Program Officers 

1.22 Division of Equal Opportunity Personnol 
1*3 Center Advisory Comnlttee 

2.0 State Leadership Groups 

2.1 Sfate Boards of Education — Chairmen 

2.2 State Advisory Councllr for Vocational Education 

2.21 Chalrmon 

2.22 Executive Socrelaries 

2.3 State Boards of Vocal tona I Fducat Ion 

2.31 Chairmen 

2.32 Executive Officers 
2.^ State Leaders of Education 

2.k] Chief State School Officers 
2.^2 Supporting Staff 

2.'*2I Deputy Chief State School Officers 

1. kll Guidance Services Personnel 

2*^23 Information and Dissemination Officers 

2. «i2^* Other 

2.5 State Leaders of Vocat i ona I -Techn I ca I Education 

2.51 Directors of Vocational Education 

2.52 Directors of Community-Junior Colleges 

2»6 Supporting Staff-^State Leaders of Vocational -Techn I cal Education 

2.61 Deputy Directors of Vocational-Technical Education 

2.62 Other Support inq Staff 

2.621 Rosonrch Coordinating Units Directors 
2.6211 Rownrch Coordlnnting Unit-. Staff 

2.622 Program Plarming and Evaluation 

2.623 Curriculum Dovolopmont 
2.62^ Faci titles Planning 

2.625 Personnel Development and Teacher Education 

2.626 Manpower Training 
2-627 Special Needs 

2.628 Adult and Basic Education 
2*629 Other 

2.63 State Supervir.ors of Service Areas 

2.631 Agricutturat Tducation 

2.6311 Supor\f\sor 

2.6312 Slaff 

2.632 Business and Office Education 
2i632l Supervisors 

/ • :,2.6322 Staff - ^^^^^^ -m^^^^ 
V 2.633 Distributive Education 
^^MiS: W:iY 2 . 6 3 3 1 - S up e r v i oor s v 

WmmmMmr 2 staff::-iM^^ 



2,63** HoaUh Occiipntions Education 
? .63^1 5ii(H?f'v(sors 
2. 63^*2 Stnf f 

2.635 Momu Lconom(cs Educatfon 

2.6351 Supervisors 

2.6352 Staff 

2.636 Iridustrial Arts Education 

2.6361 Supervisors 

2.6362 Staff 

2. 637 Industri al Education 

2.6371 Supervisors 

2.6372 Staff 

2.638 Technical Education 

2.6381 Supervisors 

2.6382 Staff 

2.639 Trade and industrial Education 

2 .6391 Supervl sors 

2.6392 Staff 



3,0 Local Public and Private Leadership Groups 



3.1 Coraprohens 1 ve K~(2 fducatfonal Systems 

3.11 Chief System Administrators 

3. 12 Supporting Staff 

3.13 Chief Vocational -Techn i cal Education Administrators 
3.1^ Supporting Staff 

3*2 Specialized Secondary Vocational-Technical Systems 

3.21 Chief System Administrators 

3.22 Supporting Staff 

3.3 Comprehensive Post-Secondary Educational Systems 
3»3I Chief System Administrators 

3.32 Supporting Staff 

3.33 Chief Vocaf lonal-Techn 1 cal Education Administrators 
3.3'* Supporting Stciff 

"i.k Specialized Post-Socondary Vocational-Technical Systems 
3. '♦I Chief System Adminl^l rators 
* 3.k2 Support I no Staff 
3.5 Other E<lucattonal Syofoms 

3.51 Chief System Admi nistrators' 

3.52 Support fng fJfaff 

k.Q College and University Leadership Groups 

^.1 vidivorsity arri Col leqG Leadership Personnel 
'♦.ll Colleges and Schools of Education 

^4.111 Deans and Dirnc^ors of Education 
^. 1 12 Suppor Mnoi Staff 
'4.12 Other Col Ion and UnlvorrJiy Personnel 
Ooportfnents of Voce rional -Technical Education 
^4.21 Chal rmen 
/ '♦.22 Supporting Staff 

. ^.221 AdmloK Jr^t ion and Suporvi iion Specialist S 
^.222 Research S:)cc;nlist 
^.223 Evaluation Specialist 



^.22^ Curriculum Spectalist 

^,2.25 Corner Guidance Specialist 

^.226 Media and Materials Devel oproent Specialist 

^.227 Other 

'*.23 Service Area Departments of Vocational -Techn ica I Education 
^.231 Agricultural Education 

^♦.2311 Chairmen 

^.7.312 Staff 
^.232 Business and Office Education 

^.2321 Chairmen 

^.2322 staff 
^.233 Distributive Education 

^.2331 Chairmen 

^.2332 Staff 
^.23^ Health Occupations Education 

^.23^1 Chairmen 

^.23^2 staff 
^.235 Home Economics Education 

^.235i Chairmen 

^.2352 Staff 
^.236 Industrial Arts Education 

^.2361 Chairmen 

^.2362 staff 
'*.237 Industrial Education 

^.2371 Chai rmen 

'•.2372 staff 
'♦»238 Technical Education 

^.2381 Chairmen 

^.2382 staff 
^.239 Trade and Industrial Education 

'♦.2391 Chairmen 

'1.2392 Staff 
Other Related Areas 
'**3l Economics 

'♦•BH Chai rmen 
'*.312 Stoff 
'*.32 Psychology 

'*.32l Chaim>en 
'*.322 Staff 
33 Sociology 

'*-331 Chairmen 
'*.332 staff 
'*.3'* Guidance and Counseling 

Chai rmen 
'**3^2 Staff 

5.0 Miscellaneous Groups 

Professional Associations 

Foreign Educators and Associations 

Center Affiliated Personnel 

5-31 Former Senior Staff 

5*32 Former Research Associates/Assistants 

5*33 Former Visiting Scholars (on Sabbatical) 



5-3^ Off-Site Centor Staff 

5.3^1 Sonior Staff 

5. 3^*2 Rosearcfi Associates/Assistants 
5.35 Other 
5.^ Libraries 

5.k\ O.S.U. Libraries 

5.^2 University Research Lfbrartes 

5.'*3 Depository Libraries 

S'kk Other Libraries 

5.5 Private Groups 

5*51 Health Organizations 

5.52 Pub I Ishars 

5.53 C^her 

5.6 Government Sponsored Educational Research, Developroent, and 
Dissemination Organizations 

5.61 Research and Development Centers and Laboratories 

5.62 ERIC Clearinghouses 

5.63 Vocational instructional Materials Labs 
5.6'# Regional Educational Service Agencies 

5.65 Diffusion Research Groups 

5.66 Other 

5.7 Lducotional Placement Offices 

5.8 EPOA Fellows 

5.9 Miscel i aneous 
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PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS AND NEWSLETTERS 

Check those Journals and newsletters whtch should receive a complimentary 
copv nionq with an invitation to publicize the document* 



^Agricultural Education Maga2(nG 
_American School Board Journal 
^American Vocational Journal 

^The Ba I ance Sheet 

_8usinGS5 Education Forum 
_nusinoss Education World 
^Canadian Vocatfonal Journal 
^Counselor's Information Service 
_DE Today 

^Education and Training 

^Education USA 

^Educational Innovations 

_Educat lonal LeadershI p 

_Educat iona I Techno I orjy 

JliqiHinhts (Guidance -• NY Slnte Dept) 



Industrial Arts nnd Vocatlonnf 
Education 



^Journal of Homo Economics 

^Journal of industrial Teacher 
Education 

^Junior College Journal 

JJASSP Newsletter 

_NCl.A Newsletter 

JDccupational Education BuMetin 

^Personnel and Guidance Journal 

^Report on Education Research 

jSchoo I [Management 

JTechnical Education and Industrial 
Training 

^Technical Education News 

^Training and Development Journal 

Othors 



JournaJ of Business Education 



TOTAL 



95 



GLOSSARY 

Adoptfon: That part of fho diffusion process through whfch consumers 
decide to use a specific R&D program output. 

Change: Any significant alteration in the status quo — an alteration 
which Is Intended to benefit the people Involved. 

Change Agent: A person who facilitates planned change or planned in- 
novation. The paper fs intended to be a manual for the change agent. 

Change Process: The transfer of a new Idea or technique from one cul- 
tural group or subgroup to another, as one type of diffusion. 
(Arensberg and Niehoff, 197!) 

Client: A person, group, orqanizat Ion, or community which the change 
agent chooses to serve. Synonymous with consumer. 

Client System; Equivalent to "client^' but indicating the fact that 
the "client'^ Is usually a qroup of people who are Inierreiated 
and at least partly interdependent. 

Communications: The process by which messages are transferred from 
a source to a receiver. Four elements are present In any com^ 
munication: (I) A source sends (2) a message via (3) certain 
channels to (4) the receiving Individual. 

Consumer: The group of individuals and/or organizations which Is to 
receive and use the program output of educational research and 
development and is the target of dissemination messages. 

Consumer Feedback: That part of the diffusion process which consists 
of one-way communication from the consumer to the program devel- 
opment team. That communication serves to sharpen the devel- 
oper's perception of the consumer's need. 

Diffusion: A special communication process by which innovations (pro- 
ducts, program outputs) are adopted over time by members of a 
social system. 

Diffusion Activity: Any activity which is necessary for a diffuser to 
complete which facilitates his communication with the members of 
the development proqram -feam, other development proqram teams> 
and other internal organizational roles and/or with the collective 
or i nd i vidua I consurDor. 

Diffusion Strategy: A planned sequence of volidated diffusion tactics 
desiqned to I nf I uence the consumer' s acceptance and adoption of 
0 proqram output. 

Diffusion Tactics: A specific diffusion activity intended to achievec^^^^^^^^^:^^^^^^^^^^^ 
iho objective of moving consumers throuqh one or more of the 
adoption responses. 



Dissemination: Thaf port of ttio diffusion process through which 
Information about the program output, the R&D aciency, and 
aggragated consumer feedback Is communicated and gathered from 
consumers in order to (1) prorrote consumer awareness of and 
interest In specific R i 0 program outputs, and (2) induce 
consumer reactions to and/or adoption of those outputs. ^'The 
process whereby an Innovation comes to be shared* 

Dissemination Tactic: A specific diffusion tactic which is designed 
to communicate directly with the consumer. 

Educational Development:. That systematfc process of creating and 
diffusing alternative products that v/1 1 I contribute to the 
improvement of educational practice. 

Group Discussion: That form of discourse which occurs when two or 

more persons, recognizing a common problem, exchange and evaluafe 
Information and Ideas In an effort to solve that problem* Their 
effort may be directed toward a better understanding of the 
problem or toward the development of a program of action relative 
to the problem. 

Informed Consumer: A consumer who understands the program output 
developed by the R&D agency. 

Innovation: 'The process whereby a new element of culture or combination 
of elements Is made available to a group, ^Any change which rep- 
resents something new to the people being change. For example, 
a kindergarten is an "Innovation'' to a school system which has not 
had one heretofore. Innovation will also mean a change which 
benefits the people who are changed. 

Innovation Process: How the change or Innovation comes about. The paper 
is about a speciolized process diffusion. 

Integration: Iho process whoroby an Innovation becomes mutually adjusted 
to othor elements In the system. 

Marketable Process: A profiram output which (I) is a set of operations 
and procedures, (2) Is de<;iqned to be adopted by an organization, 
(3) is produced In such a form that consunoers may adapt It to the 
needs and constraints of their specific setting, (4) Is usually 
Installed with assistance from outside specialists, and (5) In- 
cludes guidelines or manuals instructing users in installation 
and maintenance options. 

Marketable Product: A program output v/hich is (1) a set f*conta ined, 

transportable package such at> a toxtbook or ftlmstrip, (2) designed 
to bo adi^p ted by orn.'^niZr'^t Jons or Individuals/ (5) produced In such 
a form tha K con^^um^^rs mny adopt and inrital l it as Is with only 

; minor adopta+ions, .ind (4) sol f-lnstol lablo or includes complete txc^ 
instructions for i n^ta I I oMon * . , . 



Marketing: A process involving the total of activities by which an 
R 4 0 ggencv^s program oul^put (s conceived, developed, promoted, 
physically distributed, and ftnally adopted by the consumer in- 
cluding necessary service actlvftfes, ^'Marketing" is synonymous 
with *'educat fona I development'*. 

Medium: The too!, device, or occasion used as a vehicle for transmitting 
a message. 

Planned Change: Change or innovation which comes about through a 

dotiborato process which is Intended to make both acceptance by 
and benefit to the pc^oplo who are changed more likely* 

Planned Innovattoni Change or innovation which comes about through a 
dolivorote process which is intended to make both acceptance by 
nnd benefit to the people who are changed more likely. 

Problem-'Soi ving: The process by which cllenl-s or users satisfy their 
needs. The process of planned innovation is one form of problem- 
sol v ing. 

Products; Exportable methods and/or materials which, when used as pre- 
scribed, will produce specified outcomes with designated target 
populations. Completed products have been sufficiently tested so 
that outcomes are reliably achieved In comparable natural set- 
tings. Synonymous with program output* 

Program Output: The marketable outcomes of systematic research and 
development activity. 

Resources: Persons or things which can be used to Improve an Innovation 
or nn Innovative process, Resources may be available both Inside 
nnd outside the client system. 

Resource Person: dilriO '^f^osciurcor") : A person who I'^i o resource or 
who Is provider of rosourcos. The chongo nqonf is one type of 
resource person. 

Resource System: An interrelated set of people and organizations 

capable of providing resources. For example, a state university 
which provides field services, extension courses, and pre-servlce 
and in-service tecchor training is a resource system for the 
school districts of the state. 

User: Anyone whvi uses rosourco*; in attempting to solve his problems; 
equivalent to client or consumer* 

User System: An Tnforrolatod rroup of users; equivalent to client 
sy-item or consumt^r. 



